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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


MOORE’S LIFE OF BYRON. 
We are sorry to postpone, a second time, our notice of this work ; 
but we have had to get together some stray books and papers, and 
were not prepared for the interruption. To prevent the chance of 
any further apology, the reader is informed, that the first article 
on the subject will appear on Tuesday next. 





Military Memoirs of Field Marshal the Duke of Wellington. By 
Captain Moyle Sherer. First Volume 12mo. pp. 295. (First 
volume of Dr Lardner’s Cabinet Library.) Longman. 

Tuis is the commencement of a new monthly series of publications, 


under the superintendance of the Editor of the Cabinet Cyclopzedia. 


The reader will naturally enquire what the distinction is between | 


the two works. The Editor thus explains it in his prospectus :— 

‘The object of the Cabinet Cyclopedia is to form a systematic 
work, includiag, within moderate and definite limits, every subject 
of utility and interest in the circle of human knowledge. A pro- 
portion will be observed among its several divisions, and each sub- 
ject will be treated, as nearly as possible, with that degree of detail 
to which its general importance and its relation to the other parts 
of the Cyclopzdia entitle it. 

‘ It has been found, however, that besides the subjects, numerous 
and important as they are, which such a plan embraces, others 
have, from time to time, presented themselves, possessing con- 
siderable claims to attention, and requiring to be treated with a 
different degree of detail. Amongst these may be mentioned Per- 
sonal Memoirs, detached Historical Pieces, and Voyages and 
Travels, 

‘ With a view, therefore, to open a field for such useful and in- 
teresting subjects, the Proprietors of the Cabinet Cyclopadia have 
determined on publishing—at an equally cheap rate, and in the same 
form—a Companion to that work, under the title of ‘ The Cabinet 
Library.’ 

‘ The volumes of the Cabinet Library will be supplied by the same 
class of literary contributors as those of the Cabinet Cyclopzedia, 
aud it is hoped that the embellishments and typographical qualities 
of the work will not be inferior to those of any similar publication 
of the present day.’ 

The credit here claimed for the mechanical part of this new work 
will be readily allowed by every body. The volume is got up with 
the usual neatness, is elegantly printed, and has a handsome en- 
graved title page, presenting a spirited though flattering bust of the 
Duke of Wellington, executed by Finden, after a design by Henry 
Corbould. The author seems to think, that there is much ina 
face, and we think so too; but there is not so much in the Duke 
of Wellington's, as he would make out. There is force and decision 
in parts of it ; but observers, not dazzled by the notion of “ patrician” 
looks, discern in it a want of moral dignity, of an intellect corres- 
ponding with the force, and even of the force itself in the expression 
of the mouth. Good, however, as the mechanical part of the work 
is, we cannot say that the authorship of it is on a par with that of 
the Cyclopadia. The gallant writer is, we dare say, a good officer, 
and qualified to speak of military movements. We take him also 
to be an honest man; otherwise, in a work eulogizing the de- 
nouncer of a certain “ evil example,” he would not have 
spoken of “the weak cause and the weak house of Bourbon,” 
unless he had been the most undiscerning of aspirants. We 
like his opinion respecting Sir John Moore, to whose good 
qualities he does justice, while he implies, we think with 
justice, that he wanted the decision necessary to cut through the 
difficulties in which he found himself entangled. He is a strong, but 
not an undistinguishing enemy to Napoleon; understands the super- 
stition as well as the wrongs of the Spanish nation; and exhibits 
no more antipathy and mistake about the French speculators in 
government, than was held to be consistent with a reasonable libe- 
rality of opinion before their late glorious Revolution. But in 
writing for these times, it would have been as well if the author 





eould have foreseen, that the measure of such an intellect as his 
hero’s, was not of sufficient extent to embrace the coming enlarge- 
ments of knowledge; and at all times it is bad taste to write any 
kind of history in the florid and gratuitous style of these memoirs. 
We do not object to a panegyric, when it professes to be one; but 
the readers of a work written for the diffusion of information will 
draw unfavourable conclusions respecting the volume before us, and 
the qualifications of the writer for a public historian, from the first 
pages they encounter. Two objections will stare them in the face 
at once: first, that Captain Sherer never speaks of the Duke of 
Wellington, withont feeling upon him the influence of his latest 
successes; and second, that while he ventures to speak of politics 
and political institutions, he has no knowledge of them whatsoever. 
At page 7, for instance, he talks of Buonaparte’s having been an 
“idol” raised by the French “ levellers.”” Now, if by levellers he 
means republicans, such as Carnot, La Fayette, Lanjuinais, and 
others, Buonaparte was not their idol. He was enabled to raise 
himself in spite of them, on the strength of the military necessities 
generated by the Allies. In the same page, the prejudices of the 
English people against the French are regarded with pleasure, in as 
much as they enabled us to carry ona long and “ glorious war.” But 
the war was not glorious in its length, whatever it was in its termi- 
nation; and if neither French nor English had had any prejudices 
against one another, we believe it is now thought by many very 
sensible men, that the calamities of this long and glorious war might 
have been spared, and that the labouring population of a country 
which Captain Sherer describes as being at the pinnacle of “ power, 
wealth, and influence,’ would not have been starving from the 
consequences. What is meant too by the Duke of Wellington's 
being a “ free-born general of a constitutional army,” and the 
“faithful servant of the English people?” The people never eme 
ployed him, for they have never been represented. The army was 
a most unconstitutional army, for it was a standing one ; and as to 
the Duke’s being a free-born general (which is an odd collocation 
of noun and participle), he was born among the privileged classes ; 
which certainly gives freedom enough on the score of properties and 
game-laws, but hardly entitles a man to the epithet of free-born, in 
the liberal sense of the term. 

Captain Sherer appears to be a lover of poetry, which it is an 
excellent thing to be, and a comfort and ornament in all conditions 
of life: but when a military historian mingles its common-places 
with his style, and delights in painting his nouns with epithets, the 
reader will suspect that he has carried the same enthusiasm into 
his judgments, and that, however sincere, they are not to be 
depended upon, 

Speaking of the brilliant appearance of the horses of the Mahratta 
chiefs, he says that they “are showily caparisoned; and, in par- 
ticular, the breast-plates glitter with silver; every neck is curved 
by a standing martingale; and their many neighings come down 
upon the wind loud and lordly.” In one of the extracts made 
below, the reader will find the poetical epithet “ swart,” and a 
passage about the “hot throb of honours.” And in the course of 
three lines at page 58, are five epithets and one picturesque adverb, 
an epithet to every noun:—*“ From beneath the thick plumes of 
red horse-hair, which drooped over their bronzed cheeks, the manly 
eyes of the éold 19th dragoons looked on severely.” 

Writing like this is an ill preparation for argument, and unfortu- 
nately Captain Sherer asserts better than he reasons. Take a speci- 
men from p. 19:— 

‘It has been argued by some that this war was forced upon 
Tippoo, and that Lord Wellesley was not justified in these 
measures. The fact is, it was not war that was forced upon Tippoe, 
but the time of commencing it. War was already in his heart. He 
never would, he never could, have rested in amity with us. His 
attitude of peace was treacherous; it was but the couching of the 
tiger preparatory to its spring. As the hunters go forth from an 
Indian village to destroy the terror of their herds, seeking him ia 
his own lair, so the British, that her trembling subjects in the 
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Carnatic might sleep in security, marched to assault this dangerous 
and dreaded enemy in his own capital,’ 

The gallant author here contents himself with stating that an 
argument exists against the war with Tippoo, and answering it by 
assuming a fact. This is at all events no counter argument. 

—We shall lay before our readers one of the most entertaining 
passages of the work, and then conclude with a remark or two 
on the illustrious person who is the subject of the book :— 


CAPTURE OF SERINGAPATAM AND DEATH OF TIPPOO. 

* Two thousand five hundred Europeans, and one thousand eight 
hundred natives were appointed to this service under Major-general 
Baird. The hour for the assault was well chosen: it was that 
sultry hour of early afternoon, which is throughout the East a sea- 
son of profound repose; when lassitude is felt in all its enervating 
power; when, after the meal at noon, al] natives compose themselves 
to sleep or rest. Hot, panting, breathless for the signal, men from 
the far north and west, that had left their threshholds at home, fair 
flaxen-headed youths, lay by their native comrades looking up to 
the fierce sun, and well nigh as swart as they. 

‘The sleepy silence which hung over the city, and the awful still- 
ness in the trenches, were suddenly broken by the voice of Baird :— 
“ Come, my brave fellows! follow me, and prove yourselves worthy 
of the name of British soldiers,’ was the brief appeal, with which, 
springing out of the trenches, sword in hand, he summoned the 
bold men to the overthrow of a kingdom. He was answered by 
the quick and forward rush of the “ forlorn hope” as they broke 
past him; and was close followed by the columns under colonels 
Sherbrooke and Dunlop. The summit of the breach, after a short 
struggle on the slope with a few gallant Mysoreans, who started 
out on the instant, was crowned in six minutes; a British colour 
was there displayed by the brave serjeant * of the “ forlorn,” who, 
as he gave the shout of triumph, and felt the hot throb of honours 
already won, fell dead by a shot from within the fort. 

‘The face of the wide breach was soon crowded with men; and 
when collected in sufficient force to enter upon the rampart, they 
filed off to the right and left, driving the enemy before them, who 
fled, particularly on the right, with unresisting panic. + Numbers 
threw down their arms and rushed out of the fort. One body of 
fugitives effected their escape by lowering themselves with the long | 
folds of their unrolled turbans, from the lofty wall at the south- | 
western angle ; but of these the more inactive and irresolute were | 
dashed to pieces upon the rocky bottom of the ditch. Upon the | 
left, however, the column of Colonel Dunlop, who had himself 
been wounded in a personal conflict with one of ‘lippoo’s sirdars, 
on the slope of the breach, was vigorously opposed. The enemy | 
took post behind the traverses which they had constructed, and | 
defended them, one after the other, with such resolution as fre- | 
quently to bring our front to astand. Nor would this difficulty 
have been easily surmounted, had the detachment of the 12th regi- 
ment, British, failed in passing the ditch between the exterior and | 
inner rampart. A narrow strip of ground left for the passage of the 
workmen was by happy chance discovered; the rampart was | 
climbed; the detachment advanced along it, flanked these formid- | 
able traverses, and cleared them by their fire. In this quarter the | 
sultan himself had hitherto fought in person, firing from behind a | 
traverse like a common soldier, his attendants aver with such | 








steadiness and effect, that he brought down many of the as- 
sailants. 

‘ But when on all sides the English were gaining ground ; when 
those of the right attack were seen in their crimson uniforms, over 
the eastern gate; when on all the works the dismayed Mysoreans 
were resigning the contest, and abandoning their posts, Tippoo 
retired along the northern rampart. i 

* Coming up with one of his horses he mounted, complaining of | 
fatigue, and of the aching of a leg, in which he had been formerly | 
wounded. He now rode slowly, with what object none can tell, | 
not away, out of the city, as he might have done, but to a bridge 
that crossed the inner ditch, and led by a covered gateway into the 
town. As he was entering this gateway he received a wound from 
a musket ball. The place was soon filled with fugitives, both from 
without and within; for on both sides the British were now ad- | 
vancing. The archway was so chocked with people that he could 
not pass through the crowd; and the cross-fire of the conquerors | 
soon made it a heap of the dead and the dying. His horse sunk 
under him, wounded ; his palanquin was at hand, and his attend- 
ants disengaged him from the saddle, and placed him upon it. This | 
was their last service—removal was impossible. In a few minutes | 
English soldiers pressed into the gateway. One of them, attracted 
by the glittering of the golden buckle, snatched at the sultan’s 
sword-belt. Tippoo, with such strength as yet remained to him, 
made acut at the soldier, and wounded him in the knee, The 
man drew back, raised his piece, and shot the sultan deliberately | 
through the temple, little knowing that it was the stern unyielding 
king, who fell back upon the litter dead. In the hot search for 
plunder, the body was thrown out of the palanquin, and lay hidden 
for atime beneath a heap of slain. While Tippoo, in the con- | 
sciousness that his kingdom was departed from him, provoked the | 
fate he probably desired, all was alarm and terror in the palace. | 


* His name was Graham. 

+ A Captain Molle of the Scotch Brigade pursued them with such ardour | 
that, unsupported, he gained a cavalier, and raising bis hat on his sword 
summoned his men to take possession of it. 





/a minute, that the sultan yet lived; but it was not so. 


| the community whom they wish to serve. 


|we had 


Baird, who had been formerly, for three years, the fettered and 
captive tenant of a loathsome hovel in this very city, now stood 
before the palace gates as a victor. 

‘ After some anxious parley between Major Allan and the kille- 
dar, the palace, which was crowded with armed men, surrendered : 
the gates were opened, and the youthful princes* were led to the 
mpre of the injured conqueror. They came trembling: they 

new his story; they knew his wrongs; and they knew that Euro- 
peans taken during the siege had been murdered in torture by their 
father: but as they drew near, and met the eyes of Baird, that 
brave man was sensibly affected at the sight ; his violent and ex- 
cited anger was suddenly resolved into the generous emotions of a 
fatherly pity! he calmed their fears, and dismissed them with 
expressions of regard and promises of protection. 

‘ From the information gathered at the palace, Baird proceeded 
instantly to the northern gateway in search of the sultan. The 
shadowy arch was filled with slain; and from the dim obscurity of 
the place the features of the dusky dead could not easily be 
distinguished. Body after body was dragged out and examined 
without success. Torches were now lighted, and they went in to 
carry on the search with better expedition: the corpse was at last 
found beneath a heap of the killed, and recognized by many. 
Turban, jacket, sword, and belt were gone; of defence or ornament 
nothing remained to the king; still, however, bound upon his right 
arm, was the trusted amulet + which he always wore. Despite 
three wounds in his body, and one in the temple, the countenance 
was not distorted, and it wore an expression of stern composure. 
The eves were open, and the body so warm, that, as Colonel 
Wellesley, then present, and Major Allan, felt it, they thought, for 
They telt 
the pulse again, and it was still: the haughty heart, and it had 
ceased to beat.’ 

Writers, who like us, have ventured to doubt the genius of 
Buonaparte for government, and the correctness of the prevailing 
ideas respecting the amount of his intellect, and who have thought 
that they perceived in their conclusions fresh reason! to entertaia 
similar doubts respecting conquerors in general, may be allowed 
to say, that they consider the Duke of Wellington as forming no 
exception to them. We freely grant, that he is a great soldier, 
or at all events, it becomes us, in our ignorance of the art of 
war, and with the argument of his successes before us, to take 
it for granted that he is one; though with regard to his crowning 
victory, we cannot but think, in common with many, that cir- 
cumstances, and British nerve, and the remnant of the old pride of 
that British freedom, which certainly did not originate in his 
Grace’s time, or by his means, more prevailed against Buonaparte 
than the genius of his antagonist. But when we know how im- 
posing is power in any shape, how awfully so {it is in the shape of 
war, even when its bolts are thrown by common hands, and how 
certainly the crop of armed men and conquerors start up whenever 
the times require them, we may be permitted to think, that the 


absence of the usual powers accompanying a high state of intel- 


lect, the striking inferiority in that respect to other leading men of 
the age, and the instinctive hostility if not insensibility to its 
advancing philosophy and wants, afford strong additional proofs of 
the justice of our suspicion, in the person of this eminent indivi- 
dual. We can call upon those who are acquainted with our 
writings to testify, that in spite of our misgivings to this effect, and 
of our objections to his former toryism, we did our utmost, while 
his Grace was in power, to hope the best both of his intentions 
and faculties, and to assist in giving him those public proofs of it. 
the withholding of which has been so eften said to have an ill 
effect upon men in power, and to give them a dangerous dislike to 
The assistance we 
could give, was but an atom in itself, but it might contribute, we 
thought, to create more, and we thought ourselves bound not to 
withhold it. We therefore gave the Duke as much credit as we 
Catholic question, though 
pretended to be so, to the 
evident fact of his having been hostile to it up to the latest 


possibly could for settling the 


never been blind, or 


period, and to Lord Anglesea's having seen much further 
in the matter than he. Settle it he did, however; and 
we found a new encouragement to our hopes, and an unlooked 
for ground, of respect for the able 
to forego an old opinion, for the sake of a new one, important to 
It was the same with his practical intima- 
tions of reform: we hoped he was beginning to enlarge his notions 


premier, in his being 


to the common good. 
upon that point, and that this plain soldier, whose blunt good sense 


* They were youths of seventeen and fifteen. 

+The talisman contained, sewed up in pieces of fine-flowered silk, an 
amulet of abrittle metallic substance, of the colour of silver, and some 
manuscripts in magic, Arabic, and Persian characters, the purport of which, 
had there been any doubt, would have fully ascertained the identity of the 
sultan’s body.—Bearson. 
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we had admired, when he said that it would have been madness 
in him to become a minister, had fairly undervalued himself, and 
was going to discover, that philosophy was as easy a thing as the art 
military. His speeches, to be sure, were always in the way. There 
was nothing great about them. He seemed to have no more words 
on his tongue than ideas in his head. Still, however, we hoped. 
We called to mind all the great intellects who had been poor of 
speech, and hoped that his very position, seated as he was at 
the top of the world, might give him a new light, and enable 
him to look with real superiority on the questions before 
him. We need not say what a world of contradiction to our 
hopes was contained in his declaration against reform; what 
an overwhelming disproof of all we had fancied, burst out of those 
little words of his about the “ evil example” of the French. It is 
now quite clear that the Duke of Wellington has never been 
any other, in point of understanding, than what he was twenty 
years ago; that he has conceded, only to take the first opportunities 
of receding ; that his bonus of the beer-barrel was but a tub to the 
whale ; and that in what is called, and called truly, the March of 
Intellect, he is one of the most lagging, and unforeseeing, of all foot- 
soldiers. His bravery we admire: his firmness and power of 
decision are solid qualities, and would be great ones, if 
they could show themselves fit for any great intellectual purpose. 
His military talents remain also as they were : but the question is,— 
to what do military talents, even the greatest, amount, if thus found 
in connexion with an ordinary understanding and common views: 
and does or does not the character of the Duke of Wellington 
afford new and remarkable reason for bringing the question 
to an issue, for throwing fresh and final scorn upon appeals 
to brute force between civilized nations, and accomplishing the 
endeavours of that intellectual ascendancy, whose wisdom and 
beneficence go hand in hand. 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 








PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Drory Lane.—Werner—Davy Jones, or Harlequin and Mother Carey’s 
Chickens. 
Covenr Gaxvun.—Cinderella.—Harlequin Fat, and Harlequin Bat. 





CovENT GARDEN. 

We looked in here last night time enough to hear Miss lNveRARItTY 
receive her usual encore in the finale of Cinderella, Her voice 
appeared weaker from indisposition; her throat was wrapped 
round to keep the jewel safe; but she got through her task 
with her accustomed smiling spirit. The more considerate part 
of the audience would fain have spared her the repetition; but she 
waived the indulgence, which was judicious; for it is as 
well to please so large a body at a little expense, and graceful to 
show a sense of kindness. Besides, to be able to construe objec- 
tions to an encore into a consideration for the singer, is to take 
possession of an established rank. We have again the pleasure of 
expressing it as our opinion, that although Miss Inverarity’s tones 
have not at present the richness of Miss Paron’s (for there is no 
knowing what they may attain, when she is as old) there is a most 
agreeable promise in them of something more sensitive and cordial. 
When she slides down them in expressing a sense of delight, we 
recognize a foretaste of that charming mixture of the pleasurable 
and affectionate which is the greatest beauty of a woman’s singing, 
and which suits so well the breathing and smiling style of the 
Italians. 

Miss Inverarity’s dress was adjusted to more advantage ‘than 
at first, and gave her figure its proper width. At least we thought 
so; perhaps because we recommended it. The genteel and femi- 
nine appearance of this young debutante, joined with the tones we 
have been speaking of, has much interested us. 

We stopped the first part of the pantomime, to see a new trans- 
formation,—that of Harlequin Pat into Harlequin Fut,—of Mr 
Power into Mr KeeLey. Power found that he had become 
powerless in his new character: it was natural he should wish to 
get rid of a predicament so unusual; and so, by a pleasant substitu- 
tion of a letter, Pat has become Fat,—a rare change now-a-days 


for an Irishman. Mr KEELey’s activity, in spite of his round- 
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They have stuffed him so, however, in 
this new character, that although he contrives to give it the 
drollery which the other wanted, and the enormity itself is ludi- 
crous, the activity is overlaid by it. We think the part would tell 
better, if he was left free to dance about as he pleased. His imita- 
tions of Harlequin would become doubly effective, especially if 
they made a fat boy of him, as in Mr Peaxe’s farce of the Middle 
Temple, where he makes so many round capers, and lively tours of 
obesity. 

In our general dissatisfaction with this Pantomime, when we 
first saw it, we overlooked the merits of Mr Barnes, the Pantaloon. 
Weare happy to add our testimony to that of others, with respect 
to the truth and good sense of his performance. 
serves the proper old age of the character; is as passive 
as so active a decrepitude can contrive to be; and shews 
a wonderful, stupified sense of the kicks and blows which 
he receives. On one occasion, when he had received an in- 
human punch in the stomach, we observed that he fairly seemed 
to grow blind with it. He felt, first for the stomach itself, as if he 
had been exenterated, and then for the very world before him, as if 
he doubted, while staggering off, whether he should find a way to 
exist in any longer. 

The entertainment, called Olympic Revels, at the theatre in 


Newcastle street, is indebted (we observe by the play-bill) to a 
production of Mr. Co.man. We are surprised the Peete does 
not send to stop the performance of this resuscitation of one of the 
sins of his unthinking middle age. The word heaven occurs more 
than once in it, and there is mention even of chere amie. €@ 





ness, is well known. 


He pre- 








“ MUSICAL MYSTERIES” NULLIFIED. 
TO THE TATLER. 

Dear Mr Tatrter—I beg to inform your Correspondent 
‘ Mowsha’ “the «cherefore that the music of the Drury-lane 
Pantomime” bears “the single name of Hughes”—is that the 
same is that ** Hughes’ ” own and sole production ! 

The gentlemen named by your (would-be correct) correspondent 
not having contributed a single note. 

The overture (a medley one) is composed chiefly of old sea songs. 
And the music which accompanies the Diorama, is a selection made 
by Mr Bishop, of well-known Swiss and Italian airs. 

But whatever merit or demerit belongs to the “ rest and resi- 
due” of the vocal and instrumental music of the “ holiday enter- 
tainment” must attach to, 

Dear Tatler, 
Your much amused servant, 
R. HuGues, 


4th January 1831, T. R Drury-lane. 


Henry Lawes, who set Milton’s ‘ Comus,’ also composed the 
music to Waller’s songs. That poet has celebrated his skill in the 
following lines :— 

“ Let those who only warble long, 

“ And gargle in their throats a song, 

“ Content themselves with wt, re, mi ; 

“ Let words of sense be set by thee.” 
One would almost think that Waller saw from Pisgah the fashion 
able composing singers of the present day, whose “ garglings,” for 
aught we know, are accompanied by Hebrew, or Greek words, or 
by the interesting little monosyllables in the linés we have quoted. 
— Musical Biography. 





Retort Courrrous.—There was a lady of the west country, 
that gave great entertainment at herhouse to most of the gallant 
gentlemen thereabout, and amongst others Sir Walter Raleigh was 
one. This lady, though otherwise a stately dame, was a notable 
good housewife; and in the morning betimes she called to one of 
her maids that looked to the swine, and asked, “is the piggy served?” 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s chamber was just by the lady’s, so as he heard 
her: alittle before dinner, the lady came down in great state into 
the great chamber which was full of gentlemen, and as soon as Sir 
Walter Raleigh set eye upon her, “ Madam,” saith he, “is the 
piggy served?” The lady answered, “ You know best whether you 
have had your breakfast.”—Bacon’s Apophthegmes. 


Canpour.—By the word candour bis Lordship (Orrery) always 
means a quality which inclines a man to put the worst construction 
upon the words and actions of another, and by candour, the Dean 
(Swift) always means just the contrary.— Note to Swift’s Homyhn- 
hnms. [Perhaps few words are more obnoxious to opposite inter- 
pretations than this is, by those who do, and those who do not 
possess the quality.) 

Dance Tune.—The oldest dance tune now extant is considered 
to be that called “ Sellinger’s Round.” This may be traced back 
to the reign of King Henry the Eighth, when Bird made it into a 
virginal lesson for Lady Nevil.—Adusical Biography. 
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PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVEN InG. 





Cosure THEatTRE.—Richard Turpin — Ambrose Gwi- 
nett—Harlequin Silver Penny. 


SapiLer’s Wetts THearre.—Skimmer of the Seas.— 
Harlequin and Mother Goose. 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 





This Evening, the Drama, (in Two Acts) calléd 


THE BRIGAND. 
(By Mr Prancue.] 


Maria Grazie, Mrs W. BARRYMORE, Ottavia, Miss FAUCIT. 
Prince Bianchi, Mr Younge, Nicolo, Mr Webster, Fabio, Mr Hughes, 
Albert and Theodore, Mr H. Wallack and Mr J. Vining, 
Alessandro Massaroni, Mr WALLACK, Rubaldo, Mr Bedford, 
Spoletto, Mr Bland, Uberto, Mr Robinson, Carlotti, Mr Yarnold. 


After which, a Musical Piece, (in Two Acts) called 


THE ILLUSTRIOUS STRANGER. 
[By Mr KEnneyY.] 


Irza, Miss FAUCIT, Fatima, Mrs WAYLETT. 
Aboulifar, Mr Thompson, Aman, Mr Bland, Alibajou, Mr Webster, 
Bowbell, Wr LISTON, Gimbo, Mr HARLEY, 

High Priest, Mr Fenton, Officers, Mr C. Jones, and Mr Honner. 


Ta the course of the Evening, the Band will perform (second time in this country) 
F. Schneider’s Grand Overture, “‘ A la Chasse ;” and P. De Winter’s Overture 
to ‘* Mahomed.” 


To conclude with the New Splendid Christmas Comic Pantomime, called 
DAVY JONES, 
OR HARLLEQUIN AND MOTHER CAREY’S CHICKENS. 
[By Mr Barrymore.) 
The Overture and Music, by Mr R. Hughes. 


Columbines, Misses BARNETT and BASEKE. 
Harlequin, Mr HOWELL, Pantaloon, Mr T. BLANCHARD, 
Clowns, Messrs SOUTHBY and E. J. PARSLOE. 

THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 

Scene I.—The North Foreland, with Light House.—I1. Mother Carey’s Refectory, 
and Coral Cave in the Deep, Deep Sea.—II1. Quarter-Deck of the Spanker.—LV. 
Susan’s Cottage, by Moonlight.—\V. The Bilboes.—VI. The Sun’s Watery Bed.— 
VII. Farm-House, Sunrise.—VIII. ituins of the Argyle Rooms the Night after the 
Fire.—IX. Belle Vue Cottage and surrounding Neighbour}ood.—X. The Brighton 
Archway, Erected in Honour of their Majesties’ Visit to brighton, August 20th, 
1830. Witha New Nautical Ballet—X1. Commercial Dock Canal.—XII. Nur- 
sery for Pet Children.—XIII. Outside of Upholsterers—XIV. The Diorama.— 
XV. Grand Hydraulic Temple, Mlustrative of the Union of the Waters. 

DIORAMA, Designed and Painted, by Mr Srinrirevp. 
The Various Views will Display, the Stupendou and Extraordinary Military PASS | 
OF THE SIMPLON. 

Town of Sion (in the Valois).—Valley of the Rhone.—Brieg.—The Simplon.—The 
Schalbet, by Moonlight.—Village ot the Simplon.—Gallery of Algaby (with the 
Effects of a Storm).—The Grand Gallery! cut through a solid rock 596 ft. long.— 
Crevyola.—Domo D’Ossola.—Fariolo.—Lago Magiore, with the Boromean Islands. 


To-morrow, Werner ; and the Pantomime. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


This Evening, the Tragedy of 
THE FAIR PENITENT. 
[By Mr Rowe.) 
Lavinia, Mrs CHATTERLEY, Lucilla, Mrs DALY. 
Calista, Miss F.KEMBLE, Horatio, Mr C. KEMBLE, 
Sciolto, Mr Egerton, Lothario, Mr \bbott, Altamont, Mr G. Bennett, 
ano, Mr Henry, First Gentleman, Mr Irwin. 
Previous to the Tragedy, Spohr’s Overture to “ Alruna.” 

To conclude with the New Grand and Comic Pantomime, called 
HARLEQUIN FAT, AND HARLEQUIN BAT. 
{By Mr Farvey.] 

The Overture and Music, by Mr G. Stansbury. 

With a Speaking Opening. (By Mr Peake.) Characters by 
Mr BAKER and Mr KEELEY. 

Columbine, Miss LOUISA JOHNSTONE. 

Harlequin, Mr ELLAR, Clown, Mr PAULO, Pantaloon, Mr BARNES. 


To-morrow, The £100. Note; the Pantomime ; and Teddy the Tiler. 


FRENCH PLAYS, 
THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


Monpay, January 10, 1831. 
On commencera 4 Sept Heures et demie par 
WHERETIERE., 
»Vaudeville, en Un Acte, de M. Scrisr. 
Madame de Veival, jeune Veuve, Mademoiselle HERMINIE. 
M. de Gourville, M. BEHIER STAUBERT, Gustaves, son Neveu, M. PAULIN. 
Suivi de 
JEAN! 
Piece en Quatre Parties Mélée de Chant, par MM. TagzauLon et ALPHONSE 
SIGNOL, 
Madame de Ligny, Mademoiselle FLORVAL, 
Madame de Sirval, Parente de Madame de Ligny, Mademoiselle Eliza, 
La Marquise d’Olban, amie de Madame de Ligny, Madame Paulin, 
Madame veuve Chopin, Limonadiére, Madame Préval, 
Adelaide, sa Fille, Mademoiselle St Ange, 
Louise, Femme de Chambre, Madame Gamard. 
M. DERVAL remplira le Role de Jean. 
Rigolard, Maitre de Danse, et Parrain de Jean, M. Laporte, 
M.de Walbruck et M. D’Offtenn, Attachésal’Ambassade, M. Paulin et M. Guenée, 
Un Garcon, d’estaminet, M. Arnaud, Un Valet, M. Grannille. 
On Finira par 
LE BOUFFE ET LE TAILLEUR. 
Petit Opéra, en Un Acte, Musique de Gaveav. 
Cavatini, Chanteur Italien, M. Alfred, 
Célestine, sa Fille, Mademoiselle FLORVAL. 
Benini, son Homme de confiance, M. Gamard, 
Barbeau, Maitre Tailleur, aimant passionnement la Musique, M. Préval. 





THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


This Evening, a Domestic Burletta, in two Acts, called 
THE WRECK ASHORE. 
Act 1.—WInNTER. 
Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 

Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTUONE, 
Miles Barnard, Mr YATES, Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, 
Captain Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE. 

[A lapse of Five Years is ons to occur between each Act.) 

. IL.—Summer. 


Act 
Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, Blackadder, Mr 8S. SMITH, 
Grampus, Mr 0. SMITH, Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE, 
Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMINGS. 


To which wili be added, a New Comic Burletta, called 
WAS I TO BLAME? 
Julia, Mrs YATES, Melville, Mr YATES, 
Lord Charles Everard, Mr Hemmings, Mathew Multiply, Mr Bayne. 


After which, the Comic Burletta, called 
A DEAD SHOT. 
Louisa Lovetrick, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, in which character she will introduce her 
celebrated Description of ‘‘ A Sunday Concert.” 
Chatter, Miss DALY. 
Captain Cannon, Mr BAYNE, Mr Hector Timid, Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Mr Wiseman, Mr 8S. SMITH, Charles, Mr V. WEBSTER. 


To conclude with a New Grand and Comic Christmas Pantomime, called 
GRIMALKIN THE GREAT. 
[By Mr BucksTone]. 
The Overture and Music by G. H. Rodwell. 


Columbine, Miss STALLARD. 

Harlequin, Mr GIBSON. Clown, Mr SANDERS, Pantaloon, Mr KING. 
THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 

Scene I.—Interior of Dwelling of the Mouse-trap Maker, Nosey Jack (Night).— 
Il. Exterior of Cats’ Castle (Sunrise).—II1. Fairy Retreat, near the Enchanted 
Spring.—IV. Enchanted Spring.—V. Cats’ Coridor. V1. Palace of Grimalkin.—V II. 
Temple of Silver-rain.—VIII. The King’s Mews.—IX. Fishmongers’ and Oil 
Shops.—X. Doctor Surekill’s Dissecting Room.—XI. View in Westmoreland.— 
X11. Eating House and Cage.—XIIL. View on the Wye.—XIV. Interior of the 
Old Ship Inn, Wapping.—XV. Brush Hall, in Chancery.—XVI. The same, out 
of Chancery.—X VII. Grocer’s and China Shops.—XVII1. Catacombs. —XIX. and 
last. Temple of the Spirit of the Spring. 





Alice, Mrs YATES, 
Dame Barnard, Mr DALY. 


ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 





This Evening, an entirely New Historical Burletta, called 
MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
Mary Stuart, (Queen of Scots) Miss FOOTE, 

Lady Douglas, Mrs Knight, Catherine Seyton, Miss Pincott, 
Lady Fleming, Miss King, Mattie, Miss Kibrey, Moggy, Miss Langley, 

Jenny, Miss Slater. Lord George Douglas, Mr Fredericks, 

Lord Lindsay, Mr Brougham, Sir Robert Melville, Mr Worrel, 

Lord Ruthven, Mr Beckwith, Roland, Mr Raymond, Drysdale, Mr Newcombe, 
Sandy, Mr J. Knight. 


To which will be added, a Grand Allegorical Burletta, in One Act, entitled 
OLYMPIC REVELS. 


Pandora, Madame VESTRIS. 
Prometheus, (an eminent Man-ufacturer) Mr J. Cooper, 
Swiss Boy, (a great Anachronism) Mr Beckwith. 
IMMORTALS—OLYMPIC REVELLERS. 

Ganymede, Miss Greener, Minerva, Mrs Thomas, Juno, Miss Stuart, 
Hope, Miss Langley. Jupiter, Mr J. Knight, Neptune, Mr W. Young, 
Hercules, Mr Worrell, Plutus, Mr Paget, Vulcan, Mr Brown, 

Apollo, Miss Melbourne, Bacchus, Mr W. VINING, Momus, Mr D. Smith, 
Esculapius, Mr Coates, Somnus, Mr James, Mars, Mr Brougham, 
Cupid, Miss Josephine, Mercury, Mr Newcombe, 

To be followed by a Comic Purletta, called 
THE LITTLE JOCKEY. 

Arinette, Miss FOOTE, in which she will sing, “ Why pretty Maiden,” and “ The 
Boy in yellow wins the day.” Clotilda, Miss Nursey, fau-e, Miss Kibrey. 

The Baron D’Acourt, Mr W. VINING, 

De Limburg, Mr Paget, Floriville, by a Gentleman, 
Denis, Mr W. Young, 
The whole to conclude with a Comic Burletta, called 


CLARISSA HARLOWE, 
Clarissa Harlowe, Mrs GLOVER, Mrs Harlowe, Miss Fitzwalter. 
Clerimont, Mr Raymond, Mr Harlowe, Mr Paget, Captain Cape, Mr W. VINING 


: Jocose, Mr Collier 
Pierre, Mr Brown. 





SURREY THEATRE. 





This Evening, an entirely new Drama, entitled 
NANCY OF PORTSMOUTH. 

Nancy Bloomfield, Miss SOMERVILLE, The Widow Crabjuice, Mad. SIMON, 
Constantia, Miss Jordan, Kitty Bustle, Mrs Vale. Old Margery, Mrs Rogers, 
Becky Sims, Miss Rummens. Sir Edward Gayton, Mr Gough, 
Frederick Gayton, Mr Edwin, Captain Splashaway, Mr Hicks, 

Joe Barton, Mr C. Hill, Fiery Ned, Mr D. Pitt, fim Tipple, Mr Vale, 
Bounce, Mr Rogers, Capt. Friendly, Mr Lee, Tapwell, Mr Hobbs, 
Jemmy Gonimble, Madile. Rosier, Long Bill, Mr Almar, Short Bill, Mr Webb. 

After which, the Drama, entitled 


LAW AND LIONS. 


Mrs Mammoth, Mrs Vale, Miss Jane, Miss Vincent. 
Mr James, Mr C, Hill, Mr Suavey, Mr Williams, Robert, Mr Hicks, 
Ensign Pudor, Mr Honor, Mr James, sen. Mr Almar, 
Mr Pudor, sen. Mr Gough, Sam Smoothface, Mr Rogers, 
Jemmy Mammoth, Mr Vale. 


After which, a New splendid Comic Christmas Pantomime, entitled, 
THE NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 
(By Mr W. Barrymore}. 
The Overture and Music by Mr Blewitt. 
Columbine, Mademoiselle ROSIER. 
Harlequin, Mr HONOR, Clown, Mr T. HILL. 
Pantaloon, Mr ASBURY, Zany, Mr GRAMMER. 





Published by J. Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, 
parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) : sold by 
J. CHappge., 98 Royal Exchange; A. Hays, 165 Regent street : J. Fiexp, 
16 Air street, Piccadilly ; MarsH, 145 Oxford street, next door te 
Fladong’s Hotel ; at Esers’s Library, Old Bond street ; and by all Book- 
sellers and Newsmen 

C,. and W, Reyng.t, Printers, Broad street, Golden square. 





*,* This bill will be repeated on Mondays and Fridays, the days of performance. 
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